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THE INNOVATOR TABLE 


by Mid-century 


Smart in design, rich in 
beauty — unsurpassed in 


reader comfort and 


convenience . . . Mid-century’s 


Innovator Table is aptly 
named. For seldom are so 


many superior features 
worked into a single new 






design as the Innovator now 
makes available. For example: 





We are proud that Mid-century 
Library Furniture has recently been 
installed in the new Education 
Building at the University of 
Tennessee. 





The conventional wide rail has been removed, 
providing 3” to 4” greater clearance. Readers now | 


may cross their legs freely, comfortably . . . sit as close 


to the table as they wish. 


a ih 


Arm chairs fit neatly under the table top; damage to | 


chairs and table edges is greatly reduced. Tables are 


easier to clean under, too! 


No more “wobble” on uneven floors 


Adjustable 


Bakelite swivel glides built into each leg 


permit instant leveling and prevent marring of the floor. 


One-piece tapered legs 
are made from solid hard-rock maple . . . are far less 
apt to split and are more attractive than ordinary 
glued-up legs. A unique, rugged leg attachment feature 
keeps table permanently rigid. 


Mid-century also offers a full line of chairs harmonizing 
in design, wood and finish with the Innovator table. Write 
today for detailed information about the complete Mid- | 
century line of library furniture, and the name of your 
nearest dealer. Address Dept. 12-MC 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


Since 1898 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TLA OFFICERS — 


The group pictured below in the lounge 
of the Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
are currently responsible for guiding the 
affairs of the Tennessee Library Associa- 
tion. On the front row are 
officers for 1958-59. From left to right, 
they are: Miss Ada McCaa, Secretary; 
Miss Martha Ellison, President; Miss Ruth 
Ringo, Vice President and President- 


Elect; and Miss Johnnie Givens, 


the new 


Treasurer. The two standing are the re- 





OLD AND NEW 


tiring Treasurer, Miss Anna Loe Russell, 
and the retiring President, Miss Mary 


Eleanor Wright. The retiring Secretary, 


Miss Katheryn Culbertson, 
present when this picture was made. 


was not 


Association members who attended the 
recent convention in Gatlinburg were en- 
thusiastic in their expressions of apprecia- 
tion to this group for their leadership 


during the biennium. 
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Youve Got To Read It 


By ANpREw LyTLE 


Address before the annual convention of the Tennessee Library Association, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 14, 1958, at 8:00 p.m. 


Last summer my little daughter, some 
three and a half years old, handed a copy 
of The Velvet Horn to a cousin of mine 
old enough to be her grandmother, saying 
as she handed her the book, ‘“You’ve got 
to read it.” Fannie Cheney, sitting 
nearby on the porch at Monteagle, with 
her quick and ready sense of what is 
contained in a situation, turned to me 
and said—‘There is your title.” And so 
it turned out to be. Of course, she under- 
stood what I didn’t so readily grasp, that 
the child was saying—There are no pic- 
tures in it.” 


When I recovered from the delight and 
wonder at the remarkable display of sense 
and intuition which my little girl had 
just shown, I too understood the apology 
the child was making for the book. And 
then I was assaulted afresh with the 
old truism—‘Out of the mouths of 
children . . .”—which is to say that just 
then, before us, had recurred in this old 
adage a truth, but a truth all fresh and 
alive in the concrete presence and action 
of the little girl and in what she had 
said. This was the innocent eye and 
tongue saying more than it understood, 
for the child was making a profound 
aesthetic distinction in her innocence and 
ignorance. She was saying, “This is a 
book, a novel, and you must bring to it 
a special kind of attention to interpret 
what is there.” She was discriminating 
between the plastic and visual arts which 
strike the eye immediately in line and 
color, whose design fills up in its entirety 
the outward sight, and the art of the 
novel which enters the reader’s mind 
progressively, which caused Lubbock to 
assert that it is almost impossible to keep 
steadily and motionless before us the de- 
sign of a book. The child was wrong 
in one way: the book is full of pictures, 
for fiction is an action and an action 
makes a succession of images. But the 
primary admonition, ““You’ve got to read 
it,” reminds us that each art has its 


alec. 


unique distinctions and requires of those 
who participate by reading a special aes- 
thetic response. 

The spoken word is not the silent word, 
although a good reader will hear the 









echoing through the word symbol at the | 


moment it passes the eye into the mind. 
Sculpture, painting—need I name them 
all—require each their own response. I 
will carry it even further and say, in the 
defense of fiction as a pure art form, 
that we suffer today from a confusion of 
genres. Possibly it derives from those 
lines of Pope, “to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” If you want to preach, get into 
the pulpit; if you want to bring about 
political reforms, run for office; social 
reforms, write sociological tracts, and so 
forth. This does not mean to say that 


Toa 


you can’t put a sociologist or a preacher | 


in a book, as you sometimes have to put 
a bore; but the skilled writer must never 
bore you with his bore, the preacher save 
you with his harangues. This is one of 
the nicer little technical problems which 
the writer always has to solve. His so- 
lution generally will be brought about 
by letting these characters affect others 
in the book, neither more nor less than 
the action demands, not the reader di- 
rectly. This very diversity of effect of 
confining functions to their proper forms 
in the arts has made for the richness and 
completion of reception in the mind and 
heart and imagination which the great 
periods of a culture experience. It is not 
my meaning to go so far this evening; it 
is not even my intention to commit the 
folly of dealing with all the possibilities 
of the word. The stroke of the word in 
verse is not that of its stroke in fiction, 
although they naturally show comparable 
resemblances. 

I have a little quarrel with those who 
write verse. They presume to be the only 
poets. And indeed verse is the most 
ancient in its formal inheritance, derived, 
I suppose, from the verbal intoning of 
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sagas and ballads and, as was the case 
among the Druids, of all knowledge. 
But we are told the oldest and most 
common genesis is from the rituals of 
religious practices, for in the earliest 
times the office of the poet and priest 
was one. Certainly as late as Charle- 
magne the poet sat at the high table, for 
rulers then understood that business men, 
those who deal in practical affairs, and 
certainly this is a basic function of 
monarchs and presidents, needed a larger 
guidance, lest they be caught up in the 
swirl of putting over some deal, where 
perspective is necessarily lost and the 
state perhaps undone. For neither a fact 
remains entirely in its statement, nor an 
act in isolation. On occasion in pre- 
Christian Europe the bards of rival armies 
withdrew together to a hill and wrote 
down an account of the battle, in rhyme 
and metre, as it was taking place. And 
at times, even, they exercised the pre- 
rogative of stopping the battle. Whether 
this was to let the rhymes catch up with 
the action or in their capacity as umpires, 
the legend is not clear. Certainly it is 
not the way history is written now, 
where all the branches of knowledge find 
themselves more and more specialized by 
the inflexible restraint of departmentali- 
zation. But it attests to the power of the 
poet, the need for, the danger in, the 
fullness of the creative word. 

The verse writer, then, has inherited 
over the centuries forms ready to hand, 
which he can use or change. In either 
case such conventions of approach to his 
material, the constraint it implies, renders 
his performance both harder and more 
simple. And yet for our time it is a 
common complaint that the poets no 
longer speak to others but to themselves. 
This is not the subject tonight, although 
it is a meaty one. In passing I merely 
wish to remind you, perhaps a little de- 
fensively before all the authority and 
honor among those crowned with laurel, 
that those who write verse may also be 
poets, but not the only ones. Fiction, 
too, may have them, although far more 
infrequently. There is a difference be- 
tween the simple art of narrative and 
the more comprehensive art of fiction. 
This is known but not commonly so, 


and I think one reason for it depends 
upon the definition of the term prose- 
fiction, which critics too often use. It’s 
a clumsy phrase and entirely inadequate 
for what it is supposed to define. It 
implies something pedestrian and prosaic, 
a less intensive, a more accidental kind 
of approach and treatment. The truth 
of the matter lies elsewhere. If once the 
verse-writer was the only poet, today he 
finds himself in the fragmentation of 
artistic forms using fewer of his possi- 
bilities. He no longer tells the tale or 
recites the saga. The reason for this 
would take us far, but the fact is that 
the writer of fiction has assumed a part 
of the verse-writer’s inheritance. This 
brings the reflection that in all cultures 
the poet is one of a high quality of 
imagination, a maker mastering his form, 
rendering his subject so that the form and 
content appear as a perfect whole. This 
is the ideal, of course. In the imperfec- 
tions of our fallen state not even the 
very great are free of formal defects, of 
infelicities of taste and understanding. 
This is more apparent today, for we tend 
to regard the artist as a special kind of 
man, whereas in the high noon of 
Christendom every man was a special 
kind of artist, at least craftsman, for 
what is art but craft confronting its 
mystery. Without craftsmanship there 
is no art, let us say; but a craft does not 
in itself produce the highest form. And 
yet every craftsman partakes of the 
artist’s vision. The cabinetmaker must 
feel the quality of the wood he works in, 
the different values of kinds and grades. 
Cherry draws from him a different re- 
sponse than walnut. It is just this about 
material, any material, that it produces 
a change in the psyche of the artist. It 
is not a dead, inert thing to be observed 
and acted upon. It is rather an inter- 
action. The hidden form in a block of 
marble will reveal itself to the sculptor’s 
eye; he will respond in the ways he re- 
leases it with his tools guided by his 
imagination. The relationship between 
the fiction writer and his material is 
more complex. At least it is different, 
as different as people from inert stone. 
This habit of mind is not a rational habit; 
but at moments it must proceed critically, 
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not intuitively. Between these two 
choices lies all the risk, for the artist is 
subject to that mystery which is the cre- 
ative imagination. 

There has always been, then, this 
hierachy of value among craftsmen: the 
distinctions of excellence within the 
craft and distinctions between crafts, and 
at the top hovers the artist. By its very 
nature an art is aristocratic; it is formal. 
But among them all only those dealing 
with the word can deliver a total ex- 
perience. It is the only one which may 
employ all the senses, the means by which 
we receive the world, know we are alive, 
for the senses are the avenues which unite 
the material and spiritual parts of being. 
They are also catalytic agents, exploring 
the deeps, the dark unknown which lurks 
below consciousness. You have heard the 
complaint that a novel grows hap- 
hazardly, in spite of the examples of 
Flaubert, James, Ford and Joyce, to name 
only a few of the most eminent. You 
have heard that it is formless, which is 
nonsense, for anything made has a form. 
The form may be imperfect, but in a 
fiction that comes off, you may be sure 
that the subject has found, more or less, 
its true expression. Form is not applied 
like an ornament; it is the very process 
itself. This brings me to the distinction 
between verse and fiction. Verse may 
choose a fixed means, such as the sonnet. 
There is a certain limit already at hand. 
This is a great aid. The limit is the 
challenge. The fiction writer does not 
have such absolute restraints, but he has 
them nevertheless. His risk is greater, 
for the very lack of metre and such 
makes him more aware that his discipline 
cannot falter. If he is allowed more dis- 
cursiveness, he knows the danger of this. 
Constantly before him lies the peril of 
not discovering the structure which alone 
will contain his meaning. Anybody with 
the gift can write some sort of a story; 
the artist must tell the only story which 
the peculiar complication in terms of the 
human scene demands. Not any story 
then; but the story. This is the prime 
limitation the fiction writer begins with. 
This penetrates the entire structure. So 
conscious was Flaubert of this that when 
he was asked to take away a line in A 


Simple Heart, he protested that if he did 
so, the whole thing would fall apart. 
Once given the necessity of telling the 
one story, which demands the right word 
in the right place, the writer of fiction 
shifts abruptly to the larger meaning of 
the word, never forgetting that in the 
beginning was The Word. It is the very 
symbol of making. Only God can make 
it flesh. But with reverence the artist 
must give it the illusion of flesh, for no 
matter how well you write in fiction, 
unless you can imitate men and women 
caught in some one of the tensions com- 
mon to all, you fail. We must never 
forget the imitative quality of art. For 
the artist himself the most mundane 
intrusion of the actual world, like a 
tractor misfiring in the field, can divert 
him, provided of course he hears it. There 
are moments when he will be so deeply 
immersed that nothing can intrude. And 
with the reader, too, it is the same. A 
child falling down the stairs and scream- 
ing bloody murder will bring a mother 
instantly from the very death of Hamlet. 
But granting this, that art simulates life, 
although this is merely the beginning of 
its worth, and in no way ultimately de- 
fines an art, we accept it and forget it 
to proceed. 


Fiction is an action then. It is an ac- 
tion defined by its structure. It must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
and the end is contained in the beginning, 
as the plant is organica!ly found in the 
seed. Sometimes consciously, always in- 
stinctively, the artist knows this. He 
must discover the proper environment 
for its true growth, and then aid it. This 
is his constant preoccupation. It becomes 
apparent, then, that there is not one 
action, but two: the action proper and 
the enveloping action, sometimes mis- 
called the background, miscalled because 
background implies a static condition. 
Since fiction is an action, nothing should 
be left inert. The two actions take 
place simultaneously in fiction as they 
do in life, just as a man must be made 
convincing as a man before he can be- 
come a unique man. Let us say that it 
is his masculinity which more nearly rep- 
resents the enveloping action, and his 
individual response to a conflict the 
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action proper. However, this is not quite 
adequate. The enveloping action is that 
universal quality, some constant, forever 
true condition in the human scene; the 
action proper its concrete representation; 
or the action proper may be the very 
obverse and so represent it by con- 


trast. “ 


If fiction is a double action, it also 
has two main parts: the pictorial or 
panoramic effect and the scene. That’s 
all. It is reduced to its basic components 
and controlled by a point of view. Such 
does not describe all the complications of 
the structure, but merely the formal con- 
trol. Those matters belong to the tech- 
nique of the author, not the reader. It 
has been my purpose merely to indicate 
the ways in which the molds and con- 
ventions restrain it, guide it, like any 
other art form. It must be judged by the 
kind of effect it intends. To read a novel 
properly, that is for more than the 
moving tale, the impression of the whole, 
the reader must become a kind of artist 
himself. He recreates what has been 
created. He should try, I think, to read 
the given book with the feeling that it 
is the only book in existence. He should 
surrender himself to the moving scene 
as the artist has given himself to the 
inchoate material which lies within him. 
To know the meaning of all the parts, 
how they relate, requires the exercise of 
more than the sensation of an impression 
of the whole. A given book needs to 
make its unique appeal first. Later one 
may decide it is symbolic, realistic, or 
whatever the school seems to be. But 
such belongs to comparative literature, 
which has its own rights, but rights that 
are residual. Many a careless reader sees 
enly his own experience transposed. This 
is unfortunate. It not only means the 
took remains unread, but also it deprives 
the reader of being changed himself, per- 
haps, by an experience which opens his 
sight to a larger meaning. It is incidental 
whether or not he dislikes, or disagrees 
with, what he has found. At least he 
understands the author’s intention and 
how far he has been equal to it. This 


is not to say you always must be reading 
things which are not to your taste; only 
that before you dismiss a book, know 
what you are dismissing. Knowledge is 
always more satisfactory than a simpler 
entertainment. 


For the author always is open to the 
risk of failure, even up to the last para- 
graph. The end of a story, if the one 
story is being told, leaves the sense that 
no more can be added. It is all there. 
The writer most feels this risk when he 
first confronts his material, for he knows 
that of all the possible approaches there is 
only one that is right. He may begin 
with a character, an idea, a scene, a mood, 
anything that will take him down into 
the abyss of his consciousness, and even 
further. But it is the way he handles 
what comes up which tests his skill, for 
the segments of the growing structure 
rarely appear in the right place. At this 
point he discovers a restraint as conven- 
tional as blank verse. And this is loca- 
tion. People do not live in a vacuum. 
They live somewhere. This is to say that 
the natural man is nowhere found in any 
society. He is always found changed by 
the manners and mores, all the conven- 
tions of the given culture in which he 
finds himself. It so happens that for the 
Southern writer the accidents of history, 
the tensions within the mores, give him 
a certain advantage. Not only does he 
confront the forever repetitive conditions 
of the human involvement. His mores 
are grounds for conflict, too. But here 
he must move most carefully, with a clear 
eye and considered choice of aesthetic dis- 
tance. It is easy for him to be a special 
pleader, that is a propagandist. This 
makes for an impure form, fiction used 
towards an end outside itself. Of this 
certainly we have been guilty. At times 
we have made too ideal a location for 
the action, which of necessity makes the 
action untrue to that dualism of good 
and evil which is our perpetual affliction. 
This comes from a self-consciousness, as 
we feel ourselves set apart from the 
dominant Faustian attitude of the Ameri- 
can scene as a whole. Specifically the 


1. Mr. Lytle at this point supported his definition of the action proper and the enveloping action 


by a brief discussion of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 
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local color novel is an example of this. 
It derives from the European Gothic 
novel. The emphasis is upon the pic- 
turesqueness of manners and mores and 
of speech. It is a kind of misshapen 
allegory. It makes the action of the 
people unreal, for you can no more sepa- 
rate manners and action than you can 
isolate color from skin. The local colorist, 
whether a native or one foreign to the 
scene, always takes up his post from the 
outside. There is nothing picturesque to 
an individual behaving and speaking in 
the way he was brought up to behave 
and speak. The technical flaw, therefore, 
is obvious. The mores are untrue to the 
action. The writer has let something 
come between him and the clarity of his 
vision. Sight, then, gets in the way of 
insight. They contradict each other. The 
problem of the colored race offers all 
kinds of such traps; but all of them come 
from taking up a false post of observa- 
tion, like the local colorist. 


The writer must know who he is and 
then take up a position which will allow 
him to view what takes place in the 
imagination with objectivity. Sight of 
the objective world, insight into himself, 
fuse together at his post of observation 
and inform the creative vision which then 
begins to shape the images which arise. 
We used to hear talk about somebody 
writing the great American novel, as if 
it could be some agglomerate concretion 
of the American spirit. This is a naive 
expectation, which will at once become 
clear when it is asked, “Did Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky write the great Russian 
novel?” Besides, from the begianing, 
cultural stresses and distinctions in this 
country have been local and sectional. 
Whatever novels we have, good or bad, 
will show this, no matter how disguised 
the sectional attitudes. This is not to say 
that there is not something they all have 
in common. There is the diminished 
vision of the Christian inheritance. We 
have the frontier, that westward move- 
ment of people. But how diverse this is, 
the New England theocratic shifts of the 
Mormons, for example, until they came 
to halt in Utah. How different from the 
Southern cattleman’s gradual advance 
from a pastoral to an agrarian state. Or 
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those individuals the hunters, who went 
alone or in small parties, following an 
even more ancient impulse. The general 
is always defined by the particular. So 
the country has much in common, but 
even this cannot escape an interpretation 
in terms of local history and culture. 
Again the speech and manners disclose 
what is constant in human experience. 

In the South, and the South is a more 
varied and complex term than outsiders 
realize, the fundamental distinction of its 
structure is not ethnic, such as_ the 
colored race, or the Scotch-Irish. It is 
the family. Nowhere else in this country 
is the family as a social force so clearly 
defined. And by family I mean the total 
sense of it, the large ‘“‘connections” of 
kin, amplifying the individual family 
unit. Nowhere else in the country did 
it play quite such a part. In the succeed- 
ing wests the constant movement im- 
paired its stability. In New England, at 
least on the coastal areas, there was al- 
ways the sea to intervene, keeping this 
section’s mind colonial and spiritually de- 
pendent upon England, holding up a 
distant image and not the immediate one 
of a constant scene such as land allows. 
I am speaking now largely of the time 
following the Revolution. Earlier the 
Eastern seaboard was everywhere colonial. 
They were the American English, but 
even then the cultural distinctions were 
local, or they were derived from English 
and European distinctions. Both the sea 
and land are feminine images, but the 
sea takes only men; and so the com- 
munion between husband and wife was 
intermittently disrupted. When you 
think of woman in New England’s past, 
witch-hunting comes to mind; in the 
South, the matriarch. The only heroine 
in Faulkner is the grandmother. The 
South never had the severe church oli- 
garchy, plutocratic and puritan. We had 
our churches and we had more than our 
share of Puritans (we still have); but 
neither represented us as does the family, 
in the celtic, clannish, connected sense. 
Politically it is the difference between 
the township and the country; the squir- 
archy and the bourgeois; the yeoman and 
the artizan. 

It was not that we didn’t have towns 
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and artizans, all the occupations necessary 
tc make a society function; it was merely 
that their relationships differed. The 
squires governed; not merchants and 
bankers; and they were seated upon the 
land. Husband, wife, children, cousins, 
dependents, the old, the middle, the young 
generations, all served it and were kept 
by it, according to their various needs 
and capacities. The parts of the family 
made a whole by their diversity. Before 
the automobile destroyed the country 
communities (the Civil War did not), of 
which the county was made, of which 
the state was made, of which the South 
was largely made, people lived fairly close 
together without losing their privacy or 
their distinctions among themselves. The 
radius of visiting and marrying was 
probably not more than seven miles, but 
seven miles at a walk or even in a buggy 
takes some time. You didn’t just drop 
in for a chat. You spent the day at least. 
And the railroads did not disrupt the 
communities; they merely connected 
them. Conversation reached a high art, 
and it generally discussed what most in- 
terested itself, and this was the endless 
complications within the family circle 
and what gossip or rumor hinted at in the 
neighboring families. These complica- 
tions involve every human possibility, 
but the bloodlines were the measure of 
behavior. These suffused the body politic 
as blood the body. I was riding through 
Georgia with a friend who was cold- 
natured. He said it was a known fact 
in his family that such was the case. 
It had to do with certain mysterious 
components of the blood. As he was 
ramifying all the possibilities of this con- 
dition, we looked out and saw a man 
plowing in a field. It was June, and yet 
this man was plowing in an overcoat. 
“Stop,” said my friend. “I'll bet he’s 
kin to me.” And sure enough, he was. 


There was never any doubt about the 
old argument between environment and 
inheritance. Environment was what in- 
heritance inherited. At a family gather- 
ing, when people were not working but 
celebrating, there would always be one 


voice more capable than another of domi- 
nating the conversation. It was a kind 
of bardic voice. All the tales in the 
county which were worth telling were 
retold there. The curious thing about this 
was that the particular family always 
felt itself inviolate. It might tell its own 
stories, but its own secrets and follies, it 
felt, remained within itself. I never will 
forget the shock I felt when, in my 
presence, a friend and distant connection, 
proceeded to be witty about a great-aunt 
of mine, reporting something witnessed 
and overheard in which the great-aunt’s 
frailty was disclosed. I was shocked. My 
friend had not only misinterpreted my 
great-aunt but had made a beloved person 
appear comic. I was expected to laugh 
with everybody else, and a dry laugh it 
was. This opened my eyes to a basic 
technical device. It is what I call the 
Hovering Bard. Caroline Gordon em- 
ploys it as does Faulkner. Everybody in 
a community knows something about a 
happening either tragic or comic, that is, 
the bare circumstances; but nobody 
knows it all. The bard hovers above, to 
see it all, even though at first he sees 
it in the segments he collects. But at 
the end, in the way he fits the parts to- 
gether, the one story has been told. Is 
not this the structure of Absolom, Ab- 
solom? Faulkner has no copyright on 
this. It is in varying degree the peculiar 
gift of all Southern fiction writers, what- 
ever school they belong to. Out of partial 
accounts a writer makes the one story 
of what really happened. Since he was 
a child, let us say, he has been a listener. 
His peculiar gift has set him apart. And 
what has he heard? Well, let me tell you 
some of the things I have heard, the raw 
material which is there to be refined.” 


This is not to say that the subject of 
Southern fiction is limited to what goes 
on within the family circle, or even that 
it is the enveloping action, although for 
one Southern writer this is the case. The 
changing nature of the family as it re- 
acts to the infiltration of the dominant 
American attitude envelops and de- 
termines the nature of Peter Taylor’s 


2. At this point Mr. Lytle related several incidents from his personal observation which might 


serve as raw material for a story. 
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action proper. This larger sense of the 
family is, to repeat, the distinctive insti- 
tution with us, the means through which 
the cultural image, with its temporal and 
spiritual rituals, complicates the human 
drama, receives and modifies by its 
conventions the archetypical experience 
which forever recurs between birth and 
death. In other societies the family as 
institution may give way before the ab- 
stract idea of the state. At one time such 
was Sparta, as now it is with Russia. But 
in the great Periclean age of Greece what 
would the dramatists have done without 
the house of Atreus? Or would we have 
had the fall of Troy, if Paris had merely 
run away with one of Citizen Menelaus’s 
women? Or the classical idea of Fate, 
which both mankind and the gods had to 
reckon with, how that would have been 
diminished, if only the polity of a 
tyranny, based on abstract economics, 
held the total meaning of life. There 
would have been no Sophocles or Aeschy- 
lus; there might have been some kind 
of Euripides. There certainly would have 
been no Homer. To emphasize a plati- 
tude, we are caught between two con- 
flicting world views which operate within 
and without our society. One of them, 
the latest, has seemed invincible. It is 
laissez-faire in economics, faction in poli- 
tics, social welfare in religion, relativism 
in history, pragmatism in _ philosophy. 
The other, the source which held up the 
City of God as the end of the drama, has 
until now receded before the more kinetic 
forces which have seemed to supplant it. 
It is our fractured view of the Christian 
drama, our loss of its active meaning, 
which has confused our institutions and 
required of the family more meaning 


than it can sustain. Yet it is this very 
situation which, in literary matters, 
makes of the Southern family so fertile 
an occasion for the fictive artist. 


I should say was the occasion, for the 
future Southern writer may find great 
changes. Who can say what they will be? 
Who can prophecy how these changes 
will affect the family? It has been a 
stubborn institution with us. Certainly 
up to now there is great vitality in the 
Southern literary scene. The old ones 
keep writing, the young ones add fresh 
voices all the time, but there are tremors 
in the ground. Who knows what they 
portend? Will those habits and ways 
which are our uniqueness pass? Or dilute 
themselves beyond recognition? I 
wonder. I do not wonder about the de- 
voted artist. It may be the artist who 
will resist and preserve for us the image 
we have inherited of ourselves. Language, 
written or spoken, best passes down the 
legends, the myths, the peculiar distinc- 
tions which make a culture. When the 
word goes or is perverted, a people become 
the servants of others. All conquerors 
know this. But there must be that sym- 
pathetic alliance between the writer and 
the reader to maintain that sense of what 
we are. The first responsibility is upon 
the man of words, but if he lacks this 
reader, who undertakes to recreate what 
he has made and thus establish that agree- 
ment, which is understanding, between 
them; if, as I say, he comes to suffer this 
crucial deprivation, then the word will be 
as remote and useless as those _hiero- 


glyphs dug up out of the wastes of his- 
tory, meaningless symbols which only 
death may interpret. 
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Minutes of the General Sessions of the 
Tennessee Library Association 


MARCH 13-15, 1958 


First GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association’s 1958 Annual 
Convention was held in the Huff House 
of the Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
on Thursday evening, March 13, at 8:00 
o’clock. The President, Miss Mary 
Eleanor Wright, presided. 

The invocation was given by The 
Reverend Douglas C. Mayo. Mr. Fred 
Winter, Chairman of the Gatlinburg 
Library Board welcomed the convention 
assembly, expressing the regret of City 
Manager W. W. Mynatt who was unable 
to attend. 

Miss Wright acknowledged receipt of 
greetings from the American Library As- 
sociation, the Alabama Library Associa- 
tion, North Carolina Association and the 
Mississippi Association. The convention 
body was advised by the President that, 
due to inclement weather, Mr. Robert L. 
Gitler, speaker for the session, had not 
arrived and that the business session, 
scheduled for Saturday morning, March 
15, would be conducted at this time. 

Mr. Bernard Foy, Chairman of the 
Library Resources Committee and Miss 
Louise Meredith, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee presented their reports. 
The following slate of officers, presented 
by the Nominating Committee, was ac- 
cepted and elected by a majority vote: 
President, Miss Martha L. Ellison, Head, 
Reference Department, Lawson-McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee; Vice 
President & President Elect, Miss Ruth 
Ringo, Associate Director, University of 
Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Secretary, Miss Ada McCaa, Librarian, 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Treasurer, Miss Johnnie 
Givens, Librarian, Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Mr. J. M. Bobb, Chairman of Com- 
mercial Exhibits, presented the plan for 
selection of winners of exhibitors’ prizes. 
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In the order as listed below, standing 
committee Chairmen presented reports of 
the year’s work: 

Archives, Mrs. Eleanor Burt; Chapter 
Membership, Mrs. J. W. Summers; Bi- 
ennial Meetings, Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney; Information, Miss Elizabeth 
Cole; Coordinator of Federal Relations, 
Dr. R. S. Alvarez; Intellectual Freedom, 
Mrs. Helen Kittrell; Library Service to 
the Blind, Miss Helen Harris; Member- 
ship, Miss Frances Smith; Recruitment, 
Mrs. Mildred Algee; Scholarship, Mrs. 
Frances Neel Cheney. 

A recommendation by the Chairman 
of the Biennial Meetings committee that 
the Tennessee Library Association meet 
biennially in the alternate years of the 
Southeastern Library Association meet- 
ings was seconded and discussed at length 
by the assembly. An amendment to in- 
clude plans for Regional meetings in the 
years in which TLA will not meet was 
defeated by lack of a majority vote of 
members present. The original motion 
was then passed by a count vote of the 
majority of those members present. (64 
for, 28 against) Recommendations pre- 
sented by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chapter Memberships were dis- 
cussed by membership. Upon motion, 
duly seconded and passed these recom- 
mendations were tabled until later date. 

The chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee recommended that the TLA 
Scholarship fund be raised from $300 to 
$500, to become effective at the begin- 
ning of the 1958-59 academic year. In 
order to give the assembly an accurate 
account of the financial status of the 
Association, the President called for the 
Treasurer’s report at this time. After 
hearing the report, membership voted 
unanimously to increase the scholarship. 
Additional recommendations by all com- 
mittees not requiring vote of the con- 
vention are listed in the committee 
reports and will be acted upon by the 
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Executive committee during the coming 
year. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session of the 1958 
convention was held in the Huff House 
of the Mountain View Hotel on Friday 
evening, March 14, at 8:00 o’clock with 
the President, Miss Wright, presiding. 

Miss Evalene Jackson, President of the 
Georgia Library Association and Mr. 
Young Hyun Yoo, Chief of Western 
Books Section, Dong-Kook University 
Library, Seoul, Korea were introduced as 
guests. Mr. J. M. Bobb, Chairman of 
Exhibits, announced the winners of ex- 
hibitors’ gifts and thanked those con- 
tributing to the success of the exhibits. 

Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney introduced 
Mr. Andrew Lytle, noted Southern author 
who spoke on the subject “You’ve Got 
to Read It.” 

President Wright introduced Mr. 
Richard Chase who made announcements 
concerning the Craft Fair, Children’s 
Literature Workshop and Folk Arts 
studies to take place in Boone, North 
Carolina during the summer. 


Members of the convention adjourned 
to attend a reception at the hotel for 
guests and exhibitors. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session of the 1958 
convention of the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation was called to order by President 
Wright at 9:30 a.m. on March 15, 1958 
in the Huff House of the Mountain View 
Hotel. Reading of the minutes of the 
1957 convention was omitted as such 
minutes had appeared in the Tennessee 
Librarian. 

Miss Wright introduced Mr. Randolph 
Tucker, Vice President of the Nashville 
Transit Company who is serving as Ten- 
nessee’s Chairman of National Library 
Week, March 16-22. Mr. Tucker gave an 


informative report on the preparations 
by local librarians and committee chair- 
men in observance of this week and re- 
quested copies of all publicity during the 
week be sent directly to him or to Miss 


Wright. 


Mr. Leslie Gower, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, as part of the 
committee report, presented a resolution 
to the assembly asking that the TLA 
request the Tennessee Legislative Council 
to make a survey of public library service 
in the state, including the library laws. 
A motion was made, seconded and passed 
to accept this recommendation. 

In succession, followed reports by Mr. 
J. M. Bobb, Chairman of the Exhibitors 
and Miss Dorothy Ryan, Editor of the 
Tennessee Librarian. Miss Jimmie Deck, 
Chairman of Registration, announced 
that 225 members had registered for the 
convention. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation send $100 to the ALA Washing- 
ton office for furthering its work in 
connection with Congressional action on 
appropriations under the Library Services 


Bill. 


Miss Martha Ellison, incoming Presi- 
dent of the Association, introduced Mr. 
Robert L. Gitler, Secretary, Committee 
on Accreditation and Executive Secre- 
tary, Library Education Division of the 
American Library Association. Mr. Gitler 
presented an excellent discussion on 
“Current Developments in Library Edu- 
cation” drawing on the background of 
accreditation and problems now facing 
librarians and library schools. Dates of 
the Southeastern Library Association 
meeting, October 22-24 in Louisville, 
Kentucky, were announced by the SELA 
Council Representative, Mrs. Cheney, 
who urged attendance. 


Upon motion made and duly seconded, 


the 1958 convention of the Tennessee 
Library Association was adjourned. 
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Minutes of the Section Meetings 


School Libraries Section 


The School Libraries Section of the 
Tennessee Library Association met March 
14, 1958, in Huff House, Mountain View 
Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, with the 
Chairman, Mrs. Jewel Parker, Librarian 
of Miss Hutchison’s School, Memphis, 
Tennessee, presiding. 

The motion was made and carried to 
dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the 1957 meeting. 

The following officers for the coming 
year were presented and elected by accla- 
mation: Chairman, Mrs. John Bowers, 
Athens, Tennessee; Secretary-Reporter, 
Miss Leneil Edwards, Director of Library 
School, State Teachers College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee. 

Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, announced the meetings 
of the Student Library Assistants Organi- 
zation to be held at the University of 
Tennessee Martin Branch with Dr. A. L. 
Crabb as speaker, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville with Dr. A. L. Crabb as 
speaker, and at State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro with Mrs. Rosamond Du 
Jardin as speaker. She reported that 150 
schools were represented last year. Miss 
Meredith also announced that the 
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Mrs. Gwen Terasaki is seen above autographing a copy of BRIDGE TO THE SUN 


luncheon meeting of the Library Section 
of TEA will be held in the Military 
Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel, Memphis, 
Tennessee, April 11, 1958, with Miss 
Eleanor Ahlers, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians as guest speaker. 

Mrs. Parker introduced Mrs. Gwen 
Terasaki, author of Bridge To The Sun, 
who was guest speaker. Mrs. Terasaki is 
a native of Johnson City, Tennessee. She 
has had a most interesting life as the wife 
of a former member of the Japanese 
Foreign Office. Her book was on the 
best seller list of non-fiction for a time 
in the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review. It appeared in an abridged form 
in the September 1957 issue of Reader’s 
Digest. Bridge To The Sun was listed in 
the February 1st Library Journal as one 
of the contenders for book awards. In 
her delightful address, Mrs. Terasaki de- 
scribed some of the Japanese customs and 
related many of her experiences while 
living in Japan. 

Following the address, the meeting was 
adjourned. 


Mrs. Laventa MITCHELI 


Secretary-Re porter 





Looking on are Miss Blanche Grigsby, Miss Frances Wilks, and Mrs. Jewel Gray 
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Public Libraries Section 


Miss Frances Fisher, Chairman, pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Public Li- 
braries Section. There was little business 
except the report of the Nominating 
Committee, composed of Camp Turner, 
Chairman, and Sarah Andrews and Mary 
Esther Stanard. Mr. Reid A. Hoey, 
Chairman, and Miss Almeda Hood, 
Secretary-Reporter, were nominated and 


Trustees and Friends 


The Tennessee Trustees and Friends of 
Libraries Section met for luncheon on 
Friday, March 14, in the main dining 
room of the Mountain View Hotel. Mr. 
Eastman Portrum, Chairman of the Sec- 
tion, presided. The Chairman expressed 
the appreciation of the section to the 
Nolichucky Regional Board for flowers 
and decorations for the occasion. Miss 
Martha Parks, Director, Public Libraries 
Division, Tennessee State Library and 
Archives, introduced Mr. Robert Gitler 
and Miss Dorothy Kittel of the American 
Library Association. Minutes of the 
meeting during the 1957 convention were 
read and approved, along with the 
treasurer’s report. Funds remaining in the 
former organization, Friends of Libraries, 
were turned over to the TLA treasurer. 


Mrs. S. J. Miller and Mrs. R. E. Voor- 
hees, TLA representatives to the ALA 
Midwinter meeting, presented most in- 
formative reports on the work done by 
committees of which each was a member. 
Mrs. Miller spoke on Membership both in 


the local, state and national library as- 


elected. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Miss Evalene Jackson, President of 
the Georgia Library Association, 1957- 
1959, and Director of the Division of 
Library Science of Emory University, 
whose topic was “The Essential Task of 
a Librarian.” 

ELo!se FisHER 

Secretary-Re porter 


of Libraries Section 


sociations; while Mrs. Voorhees gave 
items to be included in the Trustees 
Workshop at the ALA meeting in San 
Francisco. Mrs. Voorhees also mentioned 
some of the goals toward which all 
trustees should work—higher salaries for 
librarians, recruitment, improving caliber 
of trustees, understanding of obligations 
of the trustee to library board and to the 
library. 

The Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee presented the following slate 
for election: Chairman, Mrs. R. E. 
Voorhees, Humphreys County Library 
Board, Hurricane Mills, Tennessee; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Walter Burton, 
Upper Cumberland Regional Library 
Board, Smithville, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Robert Chapman, Knoxville Li- 
brary Board, introduced Mrs. John Armi- 
stead, the former Julia Bennett, who 
presented to the section a challenging 
address on “Opportunities Unlimited” for 
both trustees and friends. 


VIRGINIA SHULL 
Secretary 
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College and University Libraries Section 


The fifty-seventh meeting of the Col- 
lege and University Libraries Section of 
the Tennessee Library Association was 
called to order by the chairman of the 
section, Miss Catherine Clark, at 8:30 
am., March 14, 1958, in Huff House, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Miss Clark pre- 
sided over the business session and intro- 
duced the Section officers of the current 
year, Miss Mary Joan Finger, Vice Chair- 
man, and Miss Jeanette Wiley, Secretary- 
Reporter. The reading of the minutes of 
the last session was dispensed with since 
they had already been printed in the 
Tennessee Librarian. 

Miss Clark introduced Mr. Hal Smith, 
who reported on the progress of the 
standardization of college library sta- 
tistics project. Mr. Smith thanked the 
membership for its response, but re- 
quested more participation. The chair- 
man then asked that the secretary read 
the recommendations of the officers of 
the section concerning statistics. The 
officers recommended the following: 


1. The policy of collecting and pub- 
lishing statistics be continued. 

2. The expenses of collecting and 
tabulating the statistics be taken 
from the budget set up for the 
College and University Section. 

3. The form distributed by the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Li- 
braries, with certain alterations, be 
used. This form will save tabula- 
tion, since it is more nearly like 
the one TLA has used for publica- 
tion. Also, the explanations of 
certain items would tend to stan- 
dardize the statistics. 

4. A committee with Mr. Hal Smith 
as chairman be appointed to draw 
up a questionnaire to be used in 
collecting data for the publication 
of statistics in the future. 

A motion to accept the recommendations 
of the officers was made by Miss Johnnie 
Givens. The motion carried. 

Miss Ruth Ringo, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented the 
following slate of officers for the coming 
term: Chairman, Miss Virginia Turren- 


tine, Librarian, Maryville College; Vice 
Chairman, Miss Margaret E. Newhall, 
St. Luke’s Library, Sewanee; Secretary- 
Reporter, Mrs. Mary Y. Hale, Assistant 
Librarian, University of Chattanooga. 
They were elected by acclamation, and 
the new officers were presented by Miss 
Clark. 

The speakers of the session were Miss 
Isabel Howell, Director, State Library 
Division, Tennessee State Library and 
Archives, and Mr. James Pike, Director 
of the Restoration and Reproduction Di- 
vision, Tennessee State Library and Ar- 
chives. Miss Howell spoke on “The Ac- 
quisition of Unusual and Out-of-Print 
Books.” In this short, practical talk, Miss 
Howell pointed out the things the mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Library Association 
have in common—in spite of their diverse 
interest—when attempting to acquire 
books of this nature. She went on to 
explain how great a part the book dealer 
plays in determining whether one gets— 
and how—what one wants. Miss Howell 
told the Section, “Libraries ought to 
cherish book dealers and encourage them 
by every honorable means.” 

The paper by Miss Howell led up to 
the talk by Mr. Pike entitled “Preserva- 
tion of Rare and Out-of-Print Materials 
in Libraries.” Mr. Pike discussed some 
of the problems librarians encounter in 
preserving documents and books. After 
giving a brief historical account of 
various methods of repair to paper docu- 
ments which have proved to be ill-suited 
and have caused much harm to docu- 
ments, Mr. Pike concluded by saying, 
“Excellent progress has been made in the 
last few years in the development of 
sound restoration methods. Continual 
improvement can be expected if librarians 
will assist in and help support the tech- 
nicians engaged in this work. These 
technicians may well be able to make 
today’s impossibilities become realities of 
tomorrow.” 

Following this address the meeting was 
adjourned. 


JEANETTE WILEY 
Secretary-Reporter 
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Against a background of attractive, 
well-planned, useful exhibits and posters 
centering around the theme “Rich the 
Treasure,” the Special Libraries Section, 
Tennessee Library Association presented 
a lively program. Miss Helen Conger, 
Librarian, Dargan-Carver Library, Bap- 
tist Sunday School Board, presided. One 
of the most attractive features was the 
coffee break honoring the Oak Ridge 
Special Librarians. With the sipping of 
delicious coffee and the munching of 
cookies served beautifully by Mountain 
View staff the librarians had a chance to 
say “hello” to each other. 

The Oak Ridge Chapter of Special 
Libraries were co-chairmen of the pro- 
gram. J. M. Bobb welcomed the group 
and reviewed Oak Ridge Chapter activi- 
ties. Evelyn Levine, chairman, Oak 
Ridge Union List of Serials, discussed the 
monumental piece of work clearly and 
concisely. Mr. R. R. Dickison, Oak 
Ridge Chapter President, spoke on a 
project of the Technical Societies Joint 
Council Project. 

Mr. A. Stan Rescoe, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Library School, Peabody College 
added a practical note explaining and 
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Special Libraries Section 


2. FREE PICK-UP SERVICE. 


illustrating captions, display sources, ideas 
for publicity. Mr. Rescoe had prepared 
thorough bibliographies which the group 
appreciated very much. He illustrated his 
discussion by the displays which he set 
up before the meeting. 

Mr. Leonard E. Wedel, Personnel 
Manager, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
climaxed the meeting with an inspira- 
tional note, “You are Important!” Mr. 
Wedel highlighted the need for librarians 
to grow physically, mentally, and spiritu- 
ally. He paid tribute to the dedicated 
librarian with a mission to serve. 

Some of the outstanding achievements 
of Special Libraries Section were: fellow- 
ship cooperation of Oak Ridge Chapter 
of Special Libraries, the January, 1958 
issue of Tennessee Librarian emphasizing 
Special Libraries, and the interest aroused 
by program at Tennessee Library Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lois H. Morris, of Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory Library, was elected 
chairman of the Special Libraries Section 
for 1958-59. 


HELEN CONGER 
Chairman 
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1. CERTIFIED BY THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE. 
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Committee Reports 


Report of Archivist for 


The Tennessee Library Association was 
established May 29, 1902. The first 
records of an annual meeting in the 
association archives, January 18, 19, 
1905, tell us the meeting was planned to 
coincide with that of the 1905 Tennessee 
General Assembly, to “institute a move- 
ment to create a State Library Com- 
mission.” Governor James B. Frazier is 
listed in the program as opening session 
speaker on that Wednesday at Carnegie 
Library in Nashville, but sent his regrets, 
according to the minutes, because of 
illness. 

However, Governor John I. Cox gave 
the opening address at the 1906 meeting, 
also held in Nashville. 

The position of archivist for TLA 
records was created in 1957, the associa- 
tion archives having been collected and 
deposited in the new State Library and 
Archives building earlier. 

At present, the records occupy 7 
archives boxes 10'% by 12 by 15 inches, 
or about the size of a medium size lady’s 
hat box. The condition of the material, 
generally speaking, is good; that is clean 
and untorn, although holdings are scant 


TLA Records, 1957-58 


until the late 1930’s. 


During the year, file folders have been 
purchased and a beginning made in sub- 
dividing the material (correspondence; 
lists of Tennessee librarians; minutes; 
programs; reports; speeches; to mention a 
few of the headings) and labeling the 
folders. 

A positive film of “The Tennessee Li- 
brary Association’s First 50 Years, 1902- 
1951,” by Ambrose Easterly, Masters 
thesis at Peabody College in 1956, has, 
at Miss Martha Parks’ suggestion, been 
added to the archives during the year. 

Any TLA records in your possession, or 
perhaps a good file of conference pro- 
grams, will be most cordially received for 
addition to association archives. Send to 
me, in care of the State Library and 
Archives. 

It is recommended that the executive 
board, as a guide for the continually 
changing association officials, establish 
a policy regarding the routing of TLA 
records to the archives file. 

Mrs. ELEANOR J. BuRT 
Archivist 


Report of the Committee on Biennial Meeting 


At the request of the Executive Board 
the committee has investigated the feasi- 
bility of biennial rather than annual 
meetings, in view of the large number of 
professional library association meetings 
which members of the Tennessee Library 
Association should attend. These include 
the American Library Association, twice 
a year; the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, every other year; the Special Library 
Association, once a year; the Library 
Section of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, once a year; as well as those 
associations to which a smaller number 
of our members belong, e.g. Medical 
Library Association, Law Library Asso- 
ciation, Catholic Library Association. 

There is an increasing recognition of 


the necessity for closer cooperation be- 
tween the state library association and 
its regional counterpart, the Southeastern 
Library Association. This may be partly 
achieved by better representation at bi- 
ennial meetings of that association. 

There has been a feeling that officers 
of the Association have not had time in 
one year in office to engage in long- 
range planning for programs of action, 
and that committees also suffered from 
insufficient time to carry out their ob- 
jectives, because of the short period for 
which they were appointed. 

With this predisposition to favor a bi- 
ennial meeting, the committee has queried 
officers and members of other South- 
eastern state library associations and has 
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found that Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia are well satisfied with their 
biennial meeting and do not feel handi- 
capped in their programs. They transact 
necessary interim business at a business 
meeting during the Southeastern Library 
Association meeting, and North Carolina 
holds a work conference of the Executive 
Board and Committee Chairmen during 
the year in which no membership meet- 
ing is held. Alabama reported that they 
were very fond of their annual meeting, 
and had such a good time, they had no 
present plans for abandoning it. 

A sampling of the TLA membership 
has thus far revealed that all those 
queried have been in favor of biennial 
meetings. One library staff has already 
voted unanimously to endorse this pro- 
posal. 

Thus far, we may say that the pre- 
vailing opinion of our members and the 
experience of other state associations re- 
inforces the idea. 


But certain factors must be taken into 
account before a decision is reached. The 
following points may be raised: 

1. The Association will lose annual 
income from registration and ex- 
hibits which in recent years have 
exceeded the cost of the annual 
meetings. In 1957, registration 
and exhibits netted $1076.00, while 
expenses for the convention totalled 
$314.24. In 1956, registration and 
exhibits netted $1608.75, expenses 
totalled $1048.19. This would 
mean a loss of between $500.00 
and $600 every other year. 

It may be more difficult to secure 
officers who are willing and able 
to serve for a two-year term. 

3. Membership interest in the associa- 
tion and its activities may wane, 
with a consequent decrease in mem- 
bership. 

The committee, however, feels that 
these factors are outweighed by the ad- 
vantages of biennial meetings, which may 
be stated briefly as follows: 
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1. They would allow for more con- 
tinuity in officer and committee 
appointments. 

2. They would allow for increased at- 
tendance at the Southeastern Li- 


act Tb 


brary Association meeting, and for 
increased attendance at divisional 
meetings in East, Middle and West 
Tennessee which could be held on 
alternate years. 

The amount of time spent in plan- 
ning the annual meeting could be 
used to promote other activities of 
the association and closer coopera- 
tion with other associations within 
the state, e.g. Tennessee Municipal 
League, Tennessee Historical As- 
sociation, Tennessee Folklore Asso- 
ciation, Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, League of Women 
Voters, etc. 

They would not violate the Consti- 
tution which states as Article V: 
“Meetings of the Association shall 
be held upon call by the Executive 
Committee, written notice being 
given to members at least one 
month prior to the meeting.” 


Therefore, the committee recommends: 


A. 


That the Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation membership endorse the 
proposal for a biennial meeting on 
alternate years during which the 
Southeastern Library Association is 
not meeting. 

That the Executive Board imple- 
ment this endorsement with the ac- 
tion necessary to provide for its 
execution. This would appear to 
call for a revision of Article IV. 
Officers: Their Election and 
Terms of Office: 

“The Officers of the Association 
shall be the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
The Vice President shall be 
President-Elect. Officers shall 
serve for a term of one membership 
year. Vacancies shall be filled by 
the Executive Committee.” 

Also requiring revision is Article 
V, Nominations and Elections, in 
the By-laws. This now reads: 
“Section 1. At least two months 
prior to the annual meeting the 
President shall appoint a Nominat- 
ing Committee of at least three 
members who shall nominate 
persons for the elective offices and 
representatives of the Association. 
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The Nominating Committee shall 
report its nominations at the first 
business session of the annual meet- 
ing A representative of the Com- 
mittee shall place the candidates 
in nomination. Other nominations 
may be made from the floor. A 
majority of the votes cast shall 
be necessary for election. 


Section 2. In the event that no 


annual meeting is held, the candi- 
dates shall be selected in accordance 
with Article V, Section 1, of the 
By-laws. The Secretary shall sub- 
mit a list of the candidates to all 
members of the Association, the 
written ballot being used to elect 
the officers.” 

ANNA LoE RUSSELL 

FraNces NEEL CHENEY 


Report of Committee on Library Services to the Blind 


For twenty-five years blind readers in 
Tennessee have secured Braille and Talk- 
ing Books from the Cincinnati Public 
Library, one of the regional distribution 
centers set up in 1933 by the Federal 
Government which provides the books. 
The library has never received compen- 
sation for this service. 

There are now more than 500 blind 
persons in Tennessee borrowing from the 
Cincinnati Public Library. The library 
feels it is no longer justified in carrying 
this service free, and unless some method 
of financing it can be found, the service 
will end June 30, 1958. 

A survey of library service to the blind 
made recently by a group of librarians 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, concludes each 
state can reasonably be expected to pro- 
vide this service for its own residents, 
and that where it is not feasible to do 
so, a contract should be made with one 
of the nearby distributing centers, on a 
cost basis. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Robison, 
the State Librarian, Mrs. Christine 
Reynolds, the Tennessee Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, and Mr. Russell Brothers, 
a member of the Tennessee State Library 
and Archives Commission (and a member 
of this committee) the Budget Director 
of Tennessee has allocated $6,000.00 
(the per capita cost of service to Tennes- 
see readers) for the 1958-1959 biennium. 
This will permit the State Library to pay 
the Cincinnati Library for the service to 
Tennessee blind readers, and they will 
continue to be able to borrow books for 
this period. 

One of the things that disturbed the 


National Library Committee in its study 
was the meager publicity which has been 
given to the availability of the service 
and what a small proportion of persons 
who could profit from it even know 
about it. In Tennessee, for instance, 
there are more than 7,500 blind who are 
potential users, but only a few more than 
§00 avail themselves of the privilege. 
Ultimately, it would seem the obligation 
of the state to provide this educational 
facility for these citizens as it provides 
educational services for other exceptional 
citizens, and to see that it is more widely 
known. Inasmuch as the blind need the 
same quality of library service as the 
sighted, and since the state has recognized 
its obligation to promote and extend 
public library service, the State Library 
would seem the logical department to 
administer the service. It is an appealing 
service, and the committee believes that 
it will not be difficult to secure adequate 
appropriations for it in the future. 


There is no thought of encouraging 
local libraries to establish any service of 
distribution of either books or machines. 
These should be handled at the state level, 
but there is a great deal that local li- 
brarians can do to improve the quality 
of service to the blind reader. In their 
home communities they can help by mak- 
ing contact with blind persons, to assist 
them in making connection with the 
Department of Public Welfare for Talk- 
ing Book machines, and in the selection 
of reading material. The Library of 
Congress publishes lists of available books 
and a monthly magazine with book re- 
views of current books. Oftentimes blind 
persons need help in determining which 
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books would be of interest to them. 
Your committee on Service to the 
Blind hopes to develop this idea further, 
and recommends that TLA offer its 
services to assist the State Library in pro- 


moting adequate support for the work 
in Tennessee. 
RussELL BROTHERS 
TURNER CLARK 
HELEN Harris, Chairman 


Report of Committee on Chapter Memberships 


The Committee on Chapter Member- 
ships is composed of representatives from 
local library clubs and individuals who 
spoke to the question at the business 
meeting of the 1957 annual convention 
in Nashville. Its duties are conceived to 
be: 

1. To consider the desirability of in- 
viting local library clubs and area 
organizations to become chapter 
members of the Tennessee Library 


Association. 
2. To suggest possible patterns of af- 
filiation, noting the advantages 


and disadvantages for both TLA 
and local groups. 

3. To try to discover the degree of 
interest among local library clubs 
in becoming chapter members of 
the state association. 

4. To recommend action to TLA as 
indicated. 

From members of the committee repre- 
senting library clubs and other informal 
contacts different patterns of thought 
emerged as to the meaning and benefits 
of affiliation. There were those library 
club members who stated that they liked 
the informality of the existing clubs and 
would be opposed to tighter organization, 
the adopting of projects, etc. There were 
those who pointed out that other pro- 
fessional associations have the system of 
chapters. There were those, both in and 
out of library clubs, who presupposed 
egional TLA meetings as a result of, or 
related to, chapter memberships. They 
expressed the hope that chapter member- 
ships would strengthen either the library 
club or the state association. One indi- 
vidual suggested that library clubs in 
two cities might learn to plan together, 
drawing in librarians from surrounding 
areas. 

In the opinion of the committee, bene- 
fits could accrue to the association in that 
TLA would have a representative, semi- 


official group of librarians, trustees and 
friends with whom to work on matters 
affecting a particular area of the state 
and, to the local library club, in that its 
members who were not members of the 
state association might gain more ac- 
quaintance with TLA affairs and library 
matters in general. 

The committee recommends that li- 
brary clubs and other area organizations 
be invited to become chapter members 
of the Tennessee Library Association 
under the following stipulated conditions: 

1. Payment of an amount, not to ex- 

ceed two dollars, into the TLA 
treasury to signify chapter mem- 
bership, non-payment of dues for 
any given year to signify with- 
drawal. 
The local club would be designated 
by name a chapter of TLA and 
would assume the responsibility of 
supplying the Executive committee 
with a roster of its members. 

3. The TLA Executive committee 
would keep open the channel of 
communication by periodic letters 
to club officers or a newsletter. 

If a plan of biennial meetings is 
adopted by the association, the Com- 
mittee on Chapter Membership proposes 
that East, Middle and West Tennessee 
chapters of the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation be set up, these chapters to be 
composed entirely of TLA members pay- 
ing no additional dues, who would be 
involved in one-day sectional meetings 
in the years when no regular meeting of 
TLA convened. The area meetings would 
be open to all librarians, trustees and 
friends of libraries, who might find at- 
tendance at nearby meetings possible, 
profitable and motivating to individual 
membership in Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mrs. ANNE V. SUMMERS 
Chairman 
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Report of Information Committee 


Since the Information Committee is a 
new committee of TLA the duties were 
not outlined and the committee was 
given complete freedom to select its 
projects for the year. 


As this was also the first year for 
National Library Week, we have con- 
centrated on getting out that informa- 
tion. 


The Chairman of this committee rep- 
resented TLA at the National Library 
Committee meeting at ALA in Kansas 
City and made a full report to the TLA 


Report of Intellectual 


The battle for and against intellectual 
freedom goes on. Participants range from 
the Federal Government and State Legis- 
latures down to local Boards of Censors, 
Commissions for Decent Literature, etc. 
Public libraries, Jaycee organizations, 
PTA’s, and Womens Clubs are also in- 
volved. Caught in the throes of battle 
have been TV, radio, music, art, comic 
books, books and magazines, academic 
freedom and the peoples’ right to news 
information. 

With the best intentions in the world: 
to guard our youth, to attempt to get 
at the roots of the prevalent fever of 
juvenile delinquency, and to protect us 
all from the threat of communism—the 
best that can be said is that we are in a 
considerable state of confusion. 


Definitions seem never to be agreed 
upon. For example, obscenity has been 
variously defined as “anything that can’t 
be read aloud to a woman” or “obscenity 
is a taste, not a fact.” The anti-censor- 
ship adherents maintain that to determine 
obscenity by what “thoughts” any ma- 
terial may lead to is un-American, there 
being nothing in the Constitution per- 
mitting authority over the individual’s 
thoughts or ideas. 

Another source of confusion is the 
futile effort to determine who has the 
right to be the censor. In Detroit, for 
example, the Commissioner of Police 


Chairman. This committee was also 
represented at the TLA Committee meet- 
ing with Miss Virginia Matthews in 
Nashville in November. 


The committee has sent news releases 
to all the newspapers in Tennessee and 
has sent radio spot announcements to all 
radio stations in the state for National 
Library Week. 


IRMA HarRLAN 
MARGUERITE VOORHIES 
ELIZABETH COLE 
Chairman 


Freedom Committee 


banned the sale of Ten North Frederick. 
The ban was voided because it was de- 
cided he had no legal authority for such 
action. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the unwillingness of people to 
assume the responsibility for censorship 
but at the same time want things cen- 
sored. Some feel the home should be the 
censor as far as youth and comic books, 
etc. are concerned. 

As librarians, we are most interested 
in the part of the battle pertaining to 
books. Among the titles brought up for 
censorship during the past year have been 
Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures, Erskine 
Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre (almost 25 
years and 7,000,000 copies after publica- 
tion), the “Oz” books, the beloved 
“Huck Finn” and after a year’s quiet 
best-selling circulation Peyton Place by 
Grace Metalious. We are also concerned 
with and interested in the action of the 
New York Public Library in suddenly 
withdrawing its sponsorship of the TV 
program The Faces of War because it was 
a “sensitive” (otherwise “controversial” ) 
subject. This action brought a storm of 
editorial comment, mostly negative. Jack 
Gould in the New York Times said the 
library was “rattled” and would be for- 
given. He also pointed out that the 
public library has a responsibility to act 
as an instrument fostering controversy. 
He said: “A trustee of our culture, 
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studio, or a classroom, has an obligation 
to give a hearing to countless opinions; 
whether he personally approves or dis- 
approves of them is beside the point.” 
The New York Post observed: “To the 
enemies of liberty, a library in itself can 
be dangerous and controversial. For such 
an institution to believe it can remove 
itself from controversy by remaining 
above all mankind’s battles is to reduce 
itself to an absurdity.” Another com- 
ment, this from Norman Cousins, was: 
“The American public library . . . has 
had to defend itself in recent years 
against outside pressures. Not enough 
people understood what a free public 
library is or does in a free society. Now 
it develops that the concept of a free 
library is being jeopardized by the library 
itself. Indeed, a major public library, out 
of timidity and fear of controversy, has 
provoked a major controversy in which 
every library in the country and every- 
one connected with books must have a 
deep concern.” 


As for aspects of the “battle” in Ten- 
nessee, we note that Nashville’s Board of 
Censors committed to “voluntary co- 
operation” called on a downtown news- 
stand operator to order him to stop selling 
within 24 hours publications that the 
board had banned or face arrest. Knox- 
ville’s Board of Review got into legal 
trouble when it banned the book Peyton 
Place. Presumably the law covers only 
comics and paper backs. The Censor 
Board in Memphis has been very quiet 
the past few months. The individual 
who always got Memphis in the headlines 
over censorship has died. The Comic 
Book Committee (mostly PTA members) 
which did a good deal in 1956 about 
comic books and magazines sold to young 
people has not had publicity this year. 
Through the efforts of the State Press 
Association a right to know law known 
as The Freedom of Information Law was 
passed in Tennessee. Tennessee also re- 
jected new anti-pornographic legislation. 

There is no easy short-cut solution to 
the problem. The answer lies in improv- 
ing reading habits, providing for indi- 
vidual mental and emotional health, and 
strengthening the moral climate of the 
community, 


A practical step in improving reading 
habits was taken by the Easton—Bethle- 
hem (Pa.) Committee, who voted a 
“positive” program in which parents 
would do their own censoring in the 
home, libraries would make materials 
more available by staying open longer 
hours, and the press would publish more 
information about books (Easton Ex- 
press, May 29). The inconsistency of 
centering attention upon censorship laws 
while failing to provide for healthy 
mental and emotional growth was noted 
in a York (Pa.) Gazette & Daily edi- 
torial (June 15): ‘When a legislative 
body of Pennsylvania votes unanimously 
for censorship, presumably to protect 
young people, yet cannot find ways and 
means of helping young people to an 
education, or of alleviating and improv- 
ing the condition of mentally retarded 
children, or of establishing a minimum 
program whereby severe emotional dis- 
turbances which begin in childhood and 
adolescence might be prevented, then one 
does not observe consistency but some- 
thing else.” Creating a moral climate in 
which at all times there is a natural, 
innate rejection by the individual and 
the community of whatever may be de- 
moralizing offers the most difficulr— 
and effective—solution of all. An Easton 
(Pa.) Express (March 4) editorial puts 
it neatly: “There is a major reason why 
obscenity is peddled on the newsstands. 
The people—that is, enough people to 
make salaciousness profitable—want it. 
This desire (reflects) a degeneration of 
the nation’s literary tastes, but more 
broadly, a general decline in public 
morals. ... It is not wholly a matter of 
teaching our children to appreciate decent 
literature, for the yen for obscenity is 
but one of the symptoms of a broader 
social failure. It is a matter for general 
improvement in the moral tone of our 
society, by creation of salutary adult 
conduct patterns.” 

These indeed are ideas deserving of our 
attention. 

FRANCES FISHER 
Mrs. HELEN H. KittRELL 
Chairman 
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Report of Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association wishes to make 
the following report to the association. 


The committee wrote to various mem- 
bers of the congress and the Tennessee 
delegation urging their assistance in the 
restoration of funds to the Library 
Services Act appropriation. In addition 
letters were directed to members of Con- 
gress soliciting their support in the main- 
tenance of the present postal book rate 
and their assistance in the cause of the 
National Library Week proclamation. 


Meeting in Nashville, February 24, at 
the State Library and Archives, the com- 
mittee completed a preliminary study of 
the library laws of Tennessee. Dr. Robi- 
son and Misses Mary Eleanor Wright, 
Martha Parks, and Mary Bates served as 
consultants. The committee believed that 
many laws were obsolete and not enforced 
or enforceable, and that the laws should 
be revised and amended. Recommenda- 
tions were prepared citing specific sec- 
tions of library laws which should be re- 
vised, and suggestions were made for new 
laws and appropriate legislative action. 
These will be filed with the succeeding 
Legislative Committee. 


The committee would like to make the 
following recommendations to the con- 
vention: 


1. That the Legislative Committee 
work with the Tennessee Library 
and Archives Commission in de- 
veloping a legislative program. 

2. That one or more members of this 
committee be retained another year 
so as to lend continuity to the com- 
mittee. 


3. That the resolution below be pre- 
sented to the convention requesting 
the Tennessee Legislative Council 
Committee to authorize a survey of 
Public Library Services in Ten- 
nessee be approved by the conven- 
tion. 


Whereas, the present program of public 
library service in Tennessee is impaired 
because of laws which are outmoded, 
ambiguous, and unenforced, and 


Whereas, various revisions and amend- 
ments are necessary for continuing an 
adequate program of library service in 
Tennessee, and 


Whereas, a necessity for a detailed study 
of public library service in Tennessee 
and for the planning of such a program 
for the future, has long been existent. 


Be it herewith resolved that the Tennessee 
Library Association request the Ten- 
nessee Legislative Council to make a 
survey of public library service in the 
state including the library laws. 


JOHNNIE GIVENS 

Mrs. Mature NEwsom 
RuTH RINGo 

LesLiE GOWER 
Chairman 
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Report of the Library Resources Committee 


At our annual meeting last year in 
Nashville we formally endorsed the idea 
of developing a plan for providing 
regional reference centers in the state 
with the aid of a grant from the Council 
on Library Resources. Following the ac- 
ceptance and approval by the TLA mem- 
bership, the plan was presented to the 
Tennessee State Library and Archives 
Commission. It was discussed and en- 
dorsed by the Commission at its April 8, 
1957 meeting. 


The Committee then perfected a five- 
year plan with the specific objective of 
coordinating the reference facilities of 
public libraries at local, metropolitan, and 
state levels, so that any citizen may have 
access to appropriate materials, and to the 
services of skilled librarians, to meet his 
needs. The plan was submitted to Mr. 
Verner Clapp, president, Council on Li- 
brary Resources, by Mr. Ferris, president, 
Tennessee Library Association, on May 
8, 1957. A copy of our plan appears in 
the June 1957 issue of the Tennessee 
Librarian. 

Between May 8, 1957 and January 17, 
1958, we waited for encouragement from 
the Council. One or two meetings with 
Mr. Clapp had been hoped for but it was 
not until January 17, 1958, that he 
attended our Executive Committee meet- 


ing to discuss this project. Frankly, he 
was enthusiastic about it. However, he 
asked that we work further in collecting 
data with which to provide arguments 
for, and preparations for the execution 
of the project for demonstrating state- 
wide reference service based upon the 
collections and other facilities of the four 
metropolitan libraries of the state, includ- 
ing the collection of case histories which 
may be applicable. He suggested also 
that we develop statements regarding the 
regions of the state in which such a 
demonstration might take place. This 
is now being collected for transmittal to 
Mr. Clapp. Mr. Clapp is presently plan- 
ning a study of the various methods and 
plans of organization suggested by ex- 
perience in other parts of the country 
for coordinating reference services over 
a wide area, with a view to securing 
suggestions as to an ultimate pattern 
which might apply to the Tennessee 
project. 

I talked with Mr. Clapp today and he 
advised me that he is in the process of 
employing a person to carry out this 
study.* Your Committee hopes that 
before our next convention this program 
will be under way. 

BERNARD Foy 
Chairman 


Report of Nominating Committee 


President, Miss Martha L. Ellison, 
Head, Reference Department, Lawson- 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Vice President and President-Elect, Miss 
Ruth Ringo, Associate Director, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Secretary, Miss Ada McCaa, 
Librarian, Peabody Demonstration School, 


*Epitor’s Note: 
undertaken the study. 


Nashville, Tennessee; Treasurer, Miss 
Johnnie Givens, Librarian, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Dr. RoBERT ALVAREZ 
Mrs. ANNE SUMMERS 


LoutIsE MEREDITH 
Chairman 


Mr. Foy was notified by Mr. Clapp on March 26 that Dr. Harry J. Krould had 
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Report of Recruitment Committee 


Activities of the Recruitment Com- 
mittee of Tennessee Library Association 
for 1957-58 have followed somewhat the 
same pattern as that set by similar com- 
mittees in preceding years. Different 
sections of the state and various types 
of library work were represented by the 
following members who served with the 
chairman: Miss Eugenia Mauldin, Library 
Service Department, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; Miss Johnnie Givens, 
Austin Peay State College Library, and 
Mr. Turner Clark, Memphis Public Li- 
brary. 

In outlining recruiting activities for 
this year, efforts were made to reach as 
many individual librarians as possible. 
All letters and questionnaires placed em- 
phasis on personal contact as the most 
effective means of recruitment. 

One hundred fifty high school prin- 
cipals in the state received letters enlist- 
ing their cooperation in recruiting capable 
young people for the library profession. 
Schools that were planning Career Days 
were urged to consider Librarianship as 
a topic for discussion so that students 
might learn more about the opportunities 
in this profession. 

Carrying out an idea which was in- 
itiated last year, we included with letters 
to school librarians an “activity sheet” 
to be filled in and returned to the com- 
mittee chairman. The outline provided 
space for reaction to the following points: 
description of recruiting activities par- 
ticipated in last year and engaged in or 
planned for this year; conferences (in- 
dividual or group) or any other form of 
guidance given students interested in 
learning more about Librarianship as a 
career; extent of follow-up on former 
library assistants or other students who 
may have taken library service courses at 
undergraduate or graduate level. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
school librarians responded to the ques- 
tionnaire and a tabulation indicated that 
the following activities were practiced 
widely: attendance at Student Library 
Assistants’ meetings, discussion of oppor- 
tunities in Librarianship at one or more 


staff meetings during the school year, 
use of materials on Librarianship in Career 
Day displays, conferences with students 
interested in studying Library Service in 
college, regular Library Club meetings, 
visits to local public libraries and other 
school libraries, securing information for 
students who desire work as library as- 
sistants while in college, organization of 
Reading Clubs, inclusion of a section on 
Librarianship in the Vocational Guidance 
file, service banquet and other forms of 
recognition for assistants. 

The following quotation from one re- 
ply seems to express so well the most 
effective means of recruitment: “It is 
our personal opinion that our most ef- 
fective recruitment activity is one not 
specifically indicated in your brief out- 
line or questionnaire—that of making it 
apparent day after day that we like 
library work, chose it voluntarily rather 
than just happening into it, and feel that 
it is a most rewarding vocation.” 

The committee feels that the sectional 
Student Library Assistants’ meetings con- 
tinue to be one of our best points of 
contact with young people of high school 
age. Because of the early meeting dates 
of TLA this year, it was impossible to 
include in this report exact information 
concerning attendance at those meetings. 
Again this year the leaflet “Librarian- 
ship” was furnished free to the committee 
by United Educators, Inc., for distribu- 
tion at these meetings. There were also 
copies of the pamphlet “Should You Be 
a Librarian?” provided by New York 
Life Insurance Company. All librarians 
attending these meetings with their as- 
sistants received copies of the “Action 
Manual for Library Recruiters,” a reprint 
from the Wilson Library Bulletin. These 
pamphlets were supplied through the 
courtesy of the author, Mr. John F. 
Harvey, Librarian, Kansas State Teachers 
College, and Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career. 
This is the same pamphlet that was 
available to TLA delegates at the regis- 
tration desk. 


Letters to public librarians placed em- 
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phasis on their being able to provide 
counselling as well as materials on Li- 
brarianship for any who might desire to 
know about the library profession. Be- 
cause public librarians may not have as 
many opportunities for close contacts 
with young people who might be po- 
tential recruits, the committee felt that 
newspaper publicity would be of special 
value to that group. At the same time, 
opportunities in other types of libraries— 
school, college and special—would be 
brought to the attention of the public 
through this medium of communication. 
National Library Week was chosen as an 
appropriate time for the appearance in 
newspapers throughout the state of 
articles sponsored by the TLA Recruit- 
ment Committee. We hope that this 
publicity may prove of some value in 
recruiting capable people as well as in 
acquainting the general public with the 
importance of library service. 

A combination letter and questionnaire 
was sent to college librarians who were 
asked to fill in data on recruitment 
activities in which they had participated 
or had planned for the near future. The 
committee feels that excellent response 


was made by this group. The following 
activities are worthy of mention: per- 
sonal interviews with students who are 
good prospects for the library profession, 
chapel programs presenting opportunities 
in Librarianship, publicity during Na- 
tional Library Week, articles and regular 
Library Columns in college papers, visits 
to other libraries—college and public, 
participation in Career Day (High School 
and College) with library staff members 
serving as consultants and/or speakers, 
exhibits of recruitment materials includ- 
ing the TLA scholarship notice. 

The committee would like to express 
appreciation to all who cooperated in 
making possible whatever measure of suc- 
cess we may have attained and to make 
the following suggestion. Because of the 
need for a sustaining recruitment pro- 
gram for new people in the field of 
Library Service, the present committee 
feels that succeeding committees should 
serve for two years. In this way the 
committee would be able to develop a 
continuous program with follow-up pro- 
cedures necessary for success. 

Mrs. MILDRED ALGEF 
Chairman 


getting your 
moneys 
worth 


When you buy library 
bindings from Heckman, 
you get both circulation 
and service. Books 


and periodicals are bound to meet 
individual requirements, by a 
Certified Binder, at the lowest cost per circulation. 


We are big enough to meet any binding needs yet small 
enough to give every order individual attention. 


Ten Heckman trucks make scheduled pickups and deliveries 
in most areas, at no additional cost. Drop us a card 


today for full details. 





NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 


SAL ORE 


Report of Registration Committee 


The Registration Committee wishes to report a total registration of 225. 


Marie RICHARDSON 
ELoisE FIisHER 


A.icE Norwoop 
Jimmie Deck 
Chairman 


Report of the Scholarship Committee 


During the past year scholarships were 
awarded to Miss Laura Brumit and Mrs. 
Betty G. Smith for the school year be- 
ginning September 1957. Miss Brumit, 
former Church Library Consultant for 
Tennessee with the Baptist Board and a 
part-time librarian in the Elizabethton 
Public Library, attended Peabody during 
the fall quarter and made an excellent 
record, being a dedicated worker of the 
highest integrity. She returned for the 
winter quarter but became ill in January, 
and died on February 21, 1958 in the 
Vanderbilt Hospital. The Library School 
faculty and student body felt this great 
loss and have dedicated the current issue 
of the KAT-LOG, our student publica- 


tion, to her memory. 


Mrs. Betty G. Smith notified the Com- 
mittee shortly before the beginning of the 
fall quarter that she would be unable to 
accept the scholarship, and it was for 
this reason that the second award was 
given to Mrs. Henrietta Grant, now at- 
tending Library School at the University 
of Illinois. Regulations relating to the 
scholarship were waived by the Executive 
Board in view of the high recommenda- 
tions, the adequate scholarship record and 
the need of the applicant. 

Thus the Tennessee Library Association 
ends the year with one scholarship stu- 
dent and with applications from three 
persons for the year 1958-59. These 
applications may or may not be the result 
of extensive canvassing of school, public 
and college librarians by members of the 
committee during the winter quarter of 
1958. To all were sent multiple copies 
of requirements and application forms 
but there has been no snow flurry of 
returns. 


It will be remembered that the com- 


mittee last year solicited opinions of 
members and the response from college 
and public librarians may be summed up 
in the following quotation of a college 
librarian: 


“The award is not of sufficient size 
either to attract the superior student, 
who can receive a larger one from the 
institution, or to cause the acceptance 
of the limitation to work in Tennessee 

. we frankly think that the ante must 
be raised or that you must be content 
as at present to assist some student for 
reasons other than competition for this 
grant.” 


Therefore the Committee wishes to 
propose the following motion for action 
by the membership: 

That the Tennessee Library Association 
annual scholarship for study of library 
science be increased from $300.00 to 
$500.00 beginning with the school year 
1958-59. 

Further expression of opinion by mem- 
bers of the Association has led the Com- 
mittee to propose that next year’s 
committee study the present regulations 
number 4 and 6, with a view to possible 
revision. As they now appear, they pro- 
vide that: 

4. The scholarship will be awarded to 

a student who plans to follow the 
program for the M.A.L.S. degree 
during a regular calendar year at 


the Peabody Library School. 


6. Only those applicants who agree to 
serve as librarians in Tennessee will 
be considered. 


In summary, the Committee recom- 
mends that: 


1. The committee be continued. 
2. The conditions and requirements of 
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the scholarship be reviewed. 
3. That the Tennessee Library Asso- 

ciation take immediate action in 
the matter of increasing the 
amount of the scholarship from 
$300.00 to $500.00 beginning with 


Report of the Editor 


The quarterly journal of the Associa- 
tion sustained the loss of its enterprising 
editor, Dr. G. A. Harrer, and of its 
experienced and faithful business mana- 
ger, Mr. Hal Smith, during the year 
1957-58. Thanks are due to both of 
them for their expenditure of time, 
thought, and labor on behalf of the 
journal. 

The Association was fortunate in se- 
curing Mr. John H. Bobb of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory Library as 
business manager. He has been able to 
retain our regular advertisers and to add 
some new ones in the past two issues. As 
exhibits chairman of the present conven- 
tion, he is making further contacts with 
prospective advertisers. 


The Proceedings Issue of June, 1957, 


was the first under new editorship as 
well as the first to be mailed after ap- 
proval of second-class mailing privileges 
was achieved. This was a major concern 
of the former editor, who worked dili- 
gently to attain it, and the Association 
will enjoy the benefits throughout the 
years ahead. Other features begun by 
Dr. Harrer, such as the Tennessee Bovk- 
shelf and the annual indexing of the 
periodical, were continued in the June 


issue. 


In the Octoter and January issues, a 
new plan for bringing together material 
was initiated. Although all types of li- 
braries and library work will be repre- 
sented in the Newsnotes, one of the 
several types will be selected for particu- 
lar emphasis in each issue. The October 
issue carried articles and news about col- 
lege and university libraries in Tennessee. 
Contributions to the January issue came 
primarily from special libraries in the 
state. Future issues will emphasize public 
libraries, trustees and friends of the li- 
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the school year 1958-59. 


LoutsE MEREDITH 
MarRTHA Parks 


Mrs. Frances NEEL CHENEY 
Chairman 


of Tennessee Librarian 


braries groups, school libraries, and library 
education programs. 


It has been possible to include more 
photographs within the body of the 
journal this year, and to improve the 
format by employing a more experienced 
printer. In order to facilitate printing of 
the convention program in advance of 
the March convention date, and of the 
convention proceedings soon thereafter, 
the following time schedule has been set 
up: Winter issue, January; Spring issue, 
April; Summer issue, July; Fall issue, 
October. News reporters for the various 
sections of TLA and persons contributing 
articles and ads are asked to submit ma- 
terial by the first of the month in which 
it is to appear. 


The new editor wishes to express ap- 
preciation to three particular groups of 
people: 1) to the many TLA members 
who have responded enthusiastically and 
promptly to requests for articles, news, 
pictures, and specific information; 2) to 
members of the TLA Executive Com- 
mittee who have responded most gen- 
erously to requests for advice and sug- 
gestions based on experience in earlier 
years; and 3) to members of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Lawson McGhee 
Library staffs who assisted in proofread- 
ing before a printer was found who 
offered expert proofreading with his 
services. 

The mailing list for Tennessee Li- 
Lrarian is currently being revised so that 
cnly TLA members who have paid 1958 
dues will receive issues after the Gatlin- 
burg Convention. The 1956-57 mailing 
list has been used this year because of the 
change in membership year. 


Dorotny E. RYAn 
Editor 
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Library Services Act Appropriation: 

As you know, the members of the 
Al A, at their Midwinter Meeting in Chi- 
cago, on January 30, 1958, passed a 
resolution recommending to the 85th 
Congress that it appropriate for the fiscal 
year 1958-59 the full $7,500,000 au- 
thorized by the Library Services Act. 

Only $2,050,000 was appropriated for 
1957, and $5,000,000 for 1958. This is 
cut to $3,000,000 in the President’s 
budget request recently presented to 
Congress. This reduction would cause a 
quick retrenchment in present operating 
plans for programs of the states and 
seriously hamper the purposes of the Act. 

The ALA is calling upon all citizens to 
rescue this federally-assisted public li- 
brary expansion program. Librarians are 
urged to contact the members of the 
House of Representatives urging their 
support for the appropriation of the full 
amount authorized, pointing out how the 
reduction will harm the program in their 
own state. 

Hearings on the appropriations for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 








Report of Federal Relations Coordinator 


Associated Libraries, Inc. 
@ PREBOUND JUVENILES 


EVERWEAR BINDINGS 


Representative: 


MR. JACK WILLIAMS 
2804 Cooper Lane 
Nashville 6, Tenn. 


Welfare, of which the Library Services 
Act program is a part, have just been 
concluded. The Subcommittee is now 
finishing up the preparation of the bill 
for the full house Appropriation Com- 
mittee which will shortly report the bill. 
Members of the House from Tennessee 
should now be contacted on this matter. 
Postal Rates Bill: 

Librarians might well write their Sena- 
tors thanking them for their action in 
not raising the library book rate and ask- 
ing them to urge their Senate conferees 
to maintain the present rate in the House- 
Senate conference. Representative Tom 
Murray of Tenn. will be one of the con- 
ferees from the House. The House bill 
called for a 25% increase in the book 
rate and also carried a permit provision 
that would require libraries to furnish 
the Postmaster General evidence concern- 
ing their nonprofit status. Representa- 
tives from the House and the Senate will 
now have to try and come to some agree- 
ment on these matters. 

RoBEerRT S. ALVAREZ 
Federal Relations Coordinator 









ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS STREAMLINE 
LIBRARY PAPERWORK 


BOOKAMATIC 


offers 
The FIVE Requirements of an Ideal Library Book Charging System 
SPEED 
Fastest possible ‘charge out’’ of books to patron. 
Fastest possible ‘‘charging in’’ of books from patron. 
ACCURACY 
Permanent embossed self-writing book and borrower's cards assure 
100% accurate transaction records. 
LEGIBILITY 
Complete typewritten-like record of transaction, all handwriting 
and posting eliminated. 
ECONOMY 
Eliminate up to 7 or more costly clerical operations resulting in 
substantial dollar savings. 
SIMPLICITY 
Average charging clerk can be easily trained to operate system 
and machine. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES 


Chattanooga Knoxville Memphis Nashville 
AM 7-5485 5-0428 BR 6-5485 CH 2-1886 





We proudly quote the above from a letter received from a 
VERY PLEASED LARGE USER OF BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PRE- 
BOUND BOOKS (a large school system in the Northwest) 


It's time that you investigated BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS over 16000 popular juvenile titles — most for 
immediate delivery. 


Send for catalog and descriptive literature today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 








own me 
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Report of Membership Committee 


In November a letter explaining the Executive Board’s decision to suspend dues 
for the last six months of 1957 was sent to each 1956-57 TLA member. This 
served as a notice to those who had not previously paid 1958 dues. The committee 
cnecked the inactive file as far as possible and sent notices to all those who were 
still potential members. Second notices will be sent to those who are still not 
on this year’s membership list. 

The total membership of the Tennessee Library Association as of March 12 
is 403. This is broken down as follows, and is supplemented by memberships 
taken during the Convention: 


WEST MIDDLE EAST TOTAL 
SCHOOLS 39 47 44 130 
PUBLIC 26 38 37 101 
COLLEGE 17 38 24 FF 
SPECIAL 5 8 7 20 
TRUSTEES 10 30 10 50 
OTHER 10 1 11 
INSTITUTIONAL 1 6 5 12 
TOTALS 98 177 128 403 


VIRGINIA TURRENTINE 
JEsstE MAYFIELD 
HELEN LocKHART 
FRANCES SMITH 
Chairman 





More and More Librarians 


when speaking of 


“OUR BINDER” 


are speaking of 


Ot. Guild. Bindery, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


A CERTIFIED 


LIBRARY BINDERY 
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Treasurer $ Report 
JULY 1, 1957—MARCH 11, 1958 


Brought forward July 1957 


Receipts July 1, 1957—March 11, 1958 
Dues and donations 
Subscriptions 
Advertising, Tennessee Librarian 
June, 1957, issue 
October, 1957, issue 


Delinquent from June, 1956, issue 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Expenditures, July 1, 1957—March 11, 1958 
Tennessee Librarian 
Printing 
June, 1957, issue 
October, 1957, issue 
January, 1958, issue 
Secretarial assistance 
Miscellaneous 
TLA Scholarships 
Executive Board 
President’s Expense 
Treasurer’s Expense 
Archives Committee 
Membership Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Library Resources Committee 


Convention (Badges) 


Total expenditures 


Balance 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BALANCE 


$160.00 
155.00 
5.00 





$371.64 
309.98 
329.60 
ES2) 
22.05 





$2285.95 


730.00 
10.00 


320.00 


$3345.95 


$1046.52 
400.00 
144.66 
42.58 
38.62 
28.40 
30.81 
51.10 
7.20 
25.76 


$1815.65 
1530.30 


3394595 


I certify that to the best of my knowledge the above statement is true and correct. 


<i 


ANNA LoE RUSSELL 


Treasurer 
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NEWSNOTES 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SELA MEETING 


The Eighteenth Biennial Conference of 
the Southeastern Library Association has 
been scheduled for October 23, 24 and 
25 at Louisville, Kentucky, with main 
headquarters at the Kentucky Hotel 
which will handle most meetings and the 
exhibits. Co-headquarters will be the 
Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel which will 
handle most meal functions of sections 
and special groups. The latter hotel will 
accept reservations from all races. Ap- 
proximately 1000 are expected to attend 
the meetings. 


Randolph W. Church, Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Va., is president; 
Miss Lucile Nix, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga., is vice president, 
president-elect; and Miss Sterling Bagby, 
Halifax County Public Library, Halifax, 
Va., treasurer. Executive Board member 
from Tennessee is Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 


SOUTHERN Pus tic Lisrary WorkKsSHOP 


The second Southern Public Library 
Workshop sponsored jointly by the 
Florida State University Library School 
and the Florida State Library will be held 
in Tallahassee, September 25, 26, and 27, 
1958. Mrs. Florence Craig, Director of 
Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio, will be the 
director. The Workshop will deal with 
adult books and reading and include 
consideration of important books, 
methods of encouraging adult reading, 
ways in which books, either alone or in 
combination with other media, can be 
used as program material for adults. 


SCRL WorksHop 


The first Southern College and Re- 
search Library Workshop to be sponsored 
by Florida State University Library 
School will be held in Tallahassee from 


June 25-27, 1958. Ben E. Powell, Li- 
brarian, Duke University, will keynote 
a consideration of Southern library 
sources and resources. Friday afternoon 
is reserved for fishing and touring in the 
Tallahassee area. 


WorxksHorp AT RUTGERS 


“Leadership in Library Service for 
Youth,” an eleven-day workshop for ex- 
perienced librarians and supervisors of 
library service in schools and public li- 
braries, will be held on the New Bruns- 
wick campus of Rutgers University from 
June 30 through July 10, it has been 
announced by the Graduate School of 
Library Service of Rutgers. Director of 
the Workshop is Miss Mary V. Gaver, 
Associate Professor at the School. 


UT Wins GROLIER SCHOLARSHIP 


The second annual Grolier Scholarships 
in School Librarianship have been 
awarded to the Department of Library 
Service, College of Education, University 
of Tennessee, and the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington. 

Announcement of the 1958 awards 
was made by Mary V. Gaver, Associate 
Professor, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, who is Presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association. AASL 
administers the awards which were es- 
tablished in 1956 by The Grolier Society 
of New York with funds given by The 
Grolier Foundation. 

Two scholarships of $1,000 each are 
awarded every year for the professional 
education of school librarians—one to a 
graduate library school, the other to a 
school of library education offering an 
undergraduate program. The Grolier 
Scholarship Award Committee of the 
American Association of School Librari- 
ans selects two schools of library educa- 
tion from those applying, on the basis of 





demonstrated need for scholarships in 
school librarianship, scope of library edu- 
cation programs for school librarians, and 
the geographic locations of the institu- 
tions. According to the terms of the 
award, the institutions should be in 
different parts of the country. Selection 
of students to receive the scholarships is 
left to the discretion of the schools. 


The first Grolier Scholarships in School 
Librarianship were awarded in 1957 to 
the Department of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan University (undergraduate) 
and the School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University (graduate). 


The 1958 awards will be presented 
during the ALA Annual Conference in 
San Francisco, July 13 to 19. 

Those interested in applying for these 
scholarships in school librarianship may 
write directly to the Department of Li- 
brary Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, or the 
school of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 


LETTER FROM TLA SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNER 


305 N. Matthews 
Urbana, Illinois 
March 17, 1958 


Mrs. Frances N. Cheney 
George Peabody College 
Library School 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Dear Mrs. Cheney and members of TLA: 


I want to sincerely thank you for the 
scholarship that you granted me for the 
current semester. Had it not been for 
the scholarship, I feel that I could not 
have completed another semester’s work, 
without stopping and working for at 
least a year. 


After this semester ends in June, I plan 
to work this summer and perhaps next 
year also. I will have only one semester’s 
work left, before receiving my degree and 
that can be completed in two summers. 
If I am able to get a permanent job, I will 
plan to finish during the summer. At 
any rate, with one year’s work completed, 


—9()— 


the hardest part will be over. I certainly 
plan to work in Tennessee, for that is 
home and I naturally want to work there. 


You will be hearing from me again, 
for I want to let you know of my 
progress. Again I thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Henrietta Arnold Grant 


PUBLIC LIBRARY NEWS 


The Board of Directors of the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library has signed a con- 
tract with the American Library Associa- 
tion for a survey of the library. The 
purposes of the survey are defined as (1) 
To determine the need for library service 
in the proposed extension of the down- 
town business district; and (2) To relate 
this need to the present and future pro- 
grams of the Chattanooga Public Library. 

The surveyors are Ernest I. Miller, 
Director of the Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati, and John T. Eastlick, Librarian 
of the Denver Public Library. Miss 
Eleanor Ferguson, Executive Secretary of 
the Public Library Division of ALA is 
working with the surveyors. 


The three visited Chattanooga during 
the week of February 23. They made a 
brief verbal report to the Board on the 
last day of the visit, but the written 
report will not be delivered until May 
15. The ALA will sell copies of the re- 
port in mimeographed form. 


Mayor P. R. Olgiati has expressed the 
desire to have the library survey made a 
part of the City’s plan. 


On March 16 the Jackson Free Library 
invited all its friends to an open house 
celebrating the first National Library 
Week. In addition to a completely re- 
decorated library, the visitors saw a col- 
lection of rare books which belongs to 
Mr. Roy Black of Bolivar. The most in- 
teresting item in the collection is a copy 
of the Biblia Latina, published in Nurem- 
berg in 1480 by Anton Koberger. 
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Knoxville and Knox County Public 
Libraries joined with the rest of the na- 
tion in celebrating National Library 
Week, March 17-22. Under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Robert Chapman, 
Trustee of Lawson McGhee Library, a 
barrage of excellent publicity included 
live store windows, television interviews, 
tape recordings, and many other features 
that compared favorably with the tre- 
mendous national publicity. 

Miss Elizabeth Shepard, cataloguer at 
Lawson McGhee Library, resigned, ef- 
fective November 1957. She is now head 
of the Reference Department, Asheville 
Public Library. Mrs. William C. Dawn 
has been serving as cataloguer part-time 
since February. Mrs. Walter Abath joined 
the staff full-time as cataloguer in March. 
She has most recently been on the staff 
of the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh. 

The Knoxville Public Library system is 
the first library in the state to contract 
for the Bookamatic charging system, a 
new system devised by the Addressograph 
Company. The system operates on the 
same principle as the charga-plates used 
by the department stores. As new plastic 
book cards will be required for the entire 
circulating book collection, it probably 
will be late in the year before the Book- 
amatic equipment is used for charging 
books. However, the system offers many 
opportunities for duplicating records in 
the cataloging processes, and this feature 
of the system will be in use by June 1. 

On April 30, Mrs. Eulalie Steinmetz 
Ross, Director of Work with Children 
in the Cincinnati Public Library will 
conduct a one-day workshop on the art 
and technique of Storytelling under the 
joint sponsorship of the Knoxville Public 
Library, the Knox County Public Library 
and the Recreation Bureaus of both 
Knoxville and Knox County. All four 
sponsoring agencies are members of the 
recently organized Metropolitan Recre- 
ation Council, which co-ordinates work 
of both governmental and _ volunteer 
agencies in various areas of recreation. 

Mrs. Ross will be remembered by li- 
brarians as organizer of the Storytelling 
Festival at the Miami ALA Conference, 
and as successor to Miss Mary Gould 
Davis as Supervisor of Storytelling in the 
New York Public Library. 


The appropriation for the Knoxville 
library system for 1958 is $202,600.00 
($1.62 per capita). 


The Oak Ridge Public Library joined 
with other libraries throughout the nation 
in celebrating National Library Week, 
March 16 to 22. Locally the Jaycees 
sponsored an Oak Ridge “open house” on 
Sunday afternoon, March 16. T. W. 
Robinson served as state chairman of 
“operation Library” for the local Jaycee 
board, and general chairman of the open 
house was Mr. George Kidd. Mrs. Gerald 
Johnson headed Jaycette activities for the 
event. All Oak Ridge Public Library 
staff members were on hand to show 
visitors around the library and to answer 
questions. Exhibits included one on fu- 
ture housing development, which con- 
tained maps and house plans, in connec- 
tion with Home Improvement Month. 
Another highlight of the open house was 
the showing of the block of Canadian 
Travel Film currently circulating from 
the library in the Coral Room of Ridge 
Hall. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY NEWS 
Library Services Act 

The news that President Eisenhower 
had included in his proposed 1959 budget 
only $3,000,000 for the Library Services 
Act was received with consternation by 
people all over the state, especially those 
in the seven demonstration counties. 
Letters, telegrams, and telephone calls 
have been pouring into Washington for 
our Tennessee Congressmen, who have all 
stated in letters that they would do all 
they could to get the funds restored. 
Some have even taken a public stand in 
newspaper columns. 

This year Tennessee received $136,791 
in federal funds. Tennessee’s share of the 
proposed $3,000,000 would be $70,947, 
a cut of $65,844. This reduction of 
funds would have a disastrous effect on 
our plans for developing public library 
service in rural areas. It probably would 








mean discontinuing the two-year demon- 
strations at the end of the first year. 

On January 21 the Brownsville-Hay- 
wood County Library held a highly suc- 
cessful open house in its newly remodeled 
and decorated library, which is in one of 
the demonstration counties. 


Communities connected with the 
Clinch Powell Regional Library con- 
ducted various activities during National 
Library Week. There were book reviews, 
discussion groups, poster contests, special 
displays, campaigns for new readers, open 
houses, and reading nights. Reports on 
the activities were made by each library 
to regional headquarters as a means of 
determining the success of the Week. 

Mrs. Elbert Patty has been employed as 
Bookmobile Librarian at the Middle Ten- 
nessee State College Regional Library 
Center replacing Miss La Vonne Black- 
man. Miss Blackman is now a school 
librarian in Fort Smith, Arkansas. Mrs. 
Patty received her library science training 
under Miss Leneil Edwards at MTSC and 


has several years teaching experience. 

The MTSC Regional Library Center 
has a new look since moving into the 
Andrew L. Todd Library on the MTSC 
campus. Adequate space, attractive sur- 
roundings, and new shelving and equip- 
ment combine to make our tasks easier 
and more pleasant. 

Home Demonstration Reading Pro- 
grams are being conducted in this region 
for the first time. The four counties 
participating are Bedford, Franklin, 
Rutherford, and Wilson. The Sans Souci 
Club in Lebanon is sponsoring a Story 
Hour in the Wilson County Library. 


A series of newspaper articles about the 
Regional Library services are appearing 
in the “Lebanon Democrat,” “Tullahoma 


News,” and ‘Manchester Times.” 


The Tullahoma Jaycees have improved 
the new reference room at the Coffee 
County Library. They have rewired it 
and painted the chairs. 

The Lincoln County Library Board and 
staff held open house on Sunday, March 
16, in connection with National Library 
Week. A number of librarians from 
throughout Tennessee and Alabama came 
to see the progress of the library, which 
is a demonstration county in the Middle 
Tennessee State College Regional Library. 
A 15-minute radio program, which in- 
cluded discussion of National Library 
Week, the Library Services Act, and 
Tennessee Regional Library Service, 
through interviews with patrons, staff, 
and board members, was broadcast from 
the library during the open house. 


Also in connection with National Li- 
brary Week, there were displays in store 
windows, which included a scientific one 
by Miss Catherine Green, librarian at the 
Technical Library at Redstone Arsenal. 
Miss Green is a member of the Lincoln 
County Library Board. 

The Winchester Jaycees have built and 
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installed an outdoor lighted display case | 


for the Franklin County Library. It was 
installed just in time for National 


Library Week and the Jaycees arranged — 
an appropriate display. The Franklin ‘ 
County Library held open house for 500 | 


elementary school children and the 


Franklin County High School Book Club © 


March 21, to celebrate National Book 
Week. Books were given as door prizes. 
Also 150 children’s books from Tennessee 


Book Company were on display. 


Moore County Library has moved into 
more spacious and attractive quarters in | 
the new County Building which houses | 


all county agencies. Additional shelving 
and new equipment have been provided. 
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TILTED 
TAB 
GUIDES 


are widely used in all types of libraries. 
Catalog headings are easier to read be- 
cause the tab is tilted at an angle—the 
headings ‘‘look up at you.” 


Write for samples and complete informa- 


C lord Bros. - 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 








ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT...... 


Ruzicka binding service stands out over others. 


There's the free 4-week truck service between library and 
bindery. 


There’s the beauty, quality and durability of the rebound 
books. 


There’s the economy in time and money to be found in 
Ruzicka all-around service. 


The real proof is that many librarians in several southern 
states have used Ruzicka service for years. 


Your library also can profit from the experience of others. 


Contact: 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 


GREENSBORO, N. C. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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no cracked tray fronts... 


no broken trays! 


NEW LB 
SAFTI-PULL* 


hangs on to prevent “crash landings”! 


SS PY 


With the LB Safti-Pull, catalog trays hang 
onto your finger... cannot slip off. Cracked 
tray fronts and damaged tray bodies due to 
dropping are virtually eliminated. 1712 West End Avenue, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
Handling of card file drawers is facilitated 
as trays are slipped in and out quickly, 
easily and safely. Easier on the eyes too, 
because the sight-size of the label holder 
has been increased... big enough for com- 
plete identification of a full tray’s contents. 
Take full advantage of the benefits 
offered by these ingenious pulls. Install 
them on your present card catalog trays! 
Specify the new LB Safti-Pull for your new 
catalog cases! Write the Library Bureau 
Specialist in your area for full details. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


*Standard on all new Library Bureau Catalog Cases. 








Southern Observer 


BOOK REVIEW PERIODICAL 


Book people, librarians, editors are talking about the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER. 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER is the only monthly pub- 
lication in the South devoted to books and news 
of books. 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER gives each month a com- 
plete listing of books about the South or by Southern 


Authors. 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER each month gives com- 


plete reviews of several outstanding books. 


In addition the SOUTHERN OBSERVER reviews other 


best selling books, presents profiles of Southern pub- 
lishers and writers, and items of general interest. 


Send your subscription for the SOUTHERN OBSERVER today. 


... Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


... Special rates to English classes in quantities. 


Orders may be sent through any of the magazine agencies 


or to the 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER 
P. O. BOX 426 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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